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BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN EARLY ENGLISH TIMES’ 
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Professor of English Language, University of Cape Town 


THE subject on which I have the honour of 
speaking to you to-night, ladies and gentlemen, is 
“Books and libraries in early English times’”’. 
I shall limit myself almost entirely to the Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon period of English history, 


that is, the period between the coming of the. 


English to England and the Norman Conquest, 
roughly speaking from A.D. 450 to 1100. 

The English were a West Germanic people 
from the south of the modern Danish peninsula 
who in the period of the great Germanic migra- 
tions came across the North Sea and after a 
prolonged struggle wrested England from the 
Celtic Britons, whom they enslaved or drove into 
the mountainous west. They were heathen when 
they came to England, and were still heathen 
when, by A.D. 600, the conquest was nearly com- 
plete. During this period they had no libraries, 
for the very good reason that they had no books. 
Knowledge was handed on from generation to 
generation almost entirely by word of mouth, 
just as until recently among the Bantu races in 
South Africa. You must not suppose that the 
English of this period were by any means mere 
ignorant barbarians; on the contrary they had 
a large store of knowledge, of law, for example, or 
government, or military science, or agricultural 
science, and they had already a fully developed 
literature, the poetry in which they recorded the 
great deeds of the heroes of their race. But their 
books were their memories. In the Old English 
poem Beowulf a distinguished thane is described 
as “a man who had in his memory a very great 
number of old stories, and who was able to narrate 
these in original language”. He was clearly the 
historiographer-poet of the royal court. 

I said that knowledge among the English was 
at first handed on “‘almost entirely” by word of 


* Address at Cape Branch meeting on 8 July 1941, 
at which members attending S.A.L.A. Vacation School 
in Cape Town were present. 


mouth. For the lack of books among the Germanic 
peoples was due to lack of paper or parchment, 
and not to ignorance of the art of writing. Already 
they had an alphabet of their own, the runic 
alphabet, which had been in use for several 
centuries. Where it originally came from is 
uncertain; it may have been a modification of 
the Greek alphabet, but this is very doubtful. 
Its letters were the runes. It could be described 
as a very angular alphabet, for the runes were, 
originally at least, formed entirely by means of 
straight lines. They were not meant to be written, 
but to be incised or carved upon wood or bone or 
stone. Among the English they continued to be 
used for this purpose even after Christianity had 
brought the very different Latin alphabet and the 
art of writing on parchment. In a parish church 
in the south of Scotland, for example, there still 
stands the Ruthwell Cross, a large stone cross 
with sculptured figures and with passages from 
an Old English poem, The dream of the rood, 
engraved upon it by means of runes. In the 
British Museum is the Franks Casket, a large 
finely sculptured whalebone box, on which also 
sentences in runic letters are engraved. In the 
Old English manuscripts runes sometimes appear, 
for special purposes, amid the usual Latin script. 
We know the name of a poet Cynewulf because 
he spelt it out for us at the conclusions of his 
poems by means of runes. He was able to do this 
because every rune represented not only a letter 
but also a particular word beginning with that 
letter, and this word was regarded as its name. 
The rune H, for example, represented not only 
the letter H but the word haegl, “‘hail,”’ “‘hailstone’’. 
An interesting Old English runic poem has come 
down to us, in which the names of the runes 
are explained in lines of verse. It is more digni- 
fied, of course, but there is a resemblance to the 
nursery rhyme I remember from my youth : 


A was an archer who shot a frog, 
B was a beetle who lived in a bog. 
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In the runic poem we have : 

H (haegl) is the whitest of grains, it whirls from 
upper air, gusts of wind blow it about, and then 
it melts into water. 

Runes were also used in the sending of messages; 
they were then cut upon a piece or pieces of flat 
wood, which the messenger took with him. There 
has come down to us an Old English lyric poem to 
which has been given the name of The lover's 
message. On account of a feud the lover has been 
driven from his own people, but in a distant land 
he has prospered and acquired wealth and honour. 
He now sends a message to his love, a “‘prince’s 
daughter”’, to tell her that he has “overcome his 
woes’’, and to call on her to set sail to join him 
“as soon as you hear the sad cuckoo sing in the 
wood at the end of the cliff’’, i.e., as soon as the 
spring has come and a voyage is possible. As a 
sign of good faith the messenger brings with him 
a piece of wood on which the lover’s name is 
engraved in runic letters, Sigeweard. From the 
tone of the lyric it seems likely that this earliest 
of English love stories had a happy ending. 

Runes were thus used for memorial inscriptions 
and messages, and they came to have another 
and stranger purpose. They became the medium 
of spells and charms—a good example of that 
fear of the written word which long remained 
deep-rooted in popular superstition. References to 
their powers in this respect are very common in 
Scandinavian literature. Saxo Grammaticus, the 
historian of the Danes, has a gruesome story how 
rune-staves, i.e. pieces of wood on which runes 
had been cut, were placed under the tongue of 
a dead man, and the tongue spoke and revealed 
the terrible secrets of the future. It is not surpris- 
ing that in Old English the word ran, “runic 
letter’’, extended its meaning to signify “‘myster- 
ious language’, ‘mystery’, “‘secret”. When in 
Beowulf King Hrothgar summons his counsellors 
tO rine, it means “secret counsel”. In an Old 
English didactic poem the author ventures to 
enumerate the good qualities necessary for the 
perfect lady. First of all she must /éohtmdd wesan, 
“be bright-minded”, that is, “be cheerful and 
not sulk”, and secondly she must rine healdan, 
“hold a rune’’, that is, “‘be able to keep a secret’’. 

It does not appear, however, that anyone ever 
thought of making a book out of binding together 
strips of wood incised with runes; it would 
certainly have been a long and tedious. process 
and a bulky volume. Books did not come to the 
English until their conversion to Christianity in 
the sixth century. The new religion came to them 
from two quarters. First from Rome itself; 
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about A.p. 600 the great Pope Gregory, inspired 
by his own pun ‘‘Non Angli sed angel”, “Not 
English but angels”, sent a band of missionaries 
under Augustine to Kent, where they converted 


.the Kentish king and people. They brought to 


the English not only Christianity, but the educa- 
tion and learning of Latin civilization, including 
the art of making parchment and writing books 
upon this. When Augustine and his company had 
established themselves in a church in Canterbury, 
Pope Gregory, we are told, “sent to them all 
things that were necessary for the worship and 
service of the church, sacred vessels and vest- 
ments for the altars, ornaments for the churches, 
and relics of the holy apostles and martyrs, and 
many books’”’. The missionaries were monks, and 
books were an essential requisite for the monastic 
life. “‘Idleness”, declares the Rule of St. Benedict, 
“is the enemy of the soul; therefore let the 
brethren be occupied at certain times in working 
with their hands, and at certain other hours with 
godly reading.”’ In the Canterbury Constitutions 
of Archbishop Lanfranc, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, we find the earliest instructions 
on one of the duties of librarianship, the issuing 
and receiving back of books from a library : 
Cn the second day of Lent, before the brethren enter 
the Chapter House, the keeper of the books shall 
have the volumes collected in the said Chapter House 
and spread out upon a carpet, save only such as have 
been given out for reading during the past year, 
which must be brought by the brethren, each bearing 
the volume in his own hands, according to the 
warning which the aforesaid keeper shall have given 
in the Chapter of the day before. Then let the 
sentence of St. Benedict’s Rule be read concerning 
the observance of Lent . . . after which the keeper 
shall read his list of the books borrowed by the 
brethren for the year past. Each monk, hearing his 
name pronounced, shall render back the book which 
has been committed to him for reading during the 
year, and if he be conscious of not having read it to 
the end, he shall fall on his knees and confess his 
fault and beseech indulgence. ‘Then shall the said 
keeper give unto each of the brethren some other 
book to read, distributing them in order and writing 
down on the spot both the titles of the books and the 
names of the readers.”’ 
You will observe that one book a year was the 
allowance for each reader, and apparently too 
large an allowance in some cases. Reading, indeed, 
seems regarded as a discipline rather than a 
pleasure, and it is a far cry from the modern 
custom of taking out three or four detective 
novels to read over the week-end. Still, if the 
book issued to us were the first volume of the 
De ecclesiasticts officits (Upon ecclesiastical dyties), 
which the worthy but verbose Amularius of Metz 
wrote in his crabbed medieval Latin, we might 
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well be content to wait for a year before receiving 
the second volume. 

The new learning, the art and science and liter- 
ature, which the Roman missionaries brought to 
the English, was very definitely Latin. It was 
eagerly assimilated, and produced at least one 
very great scholar, the Venerable Bede. He was 
a monk in the monastery at Jarrow, near modern 
Newcastle on Tyne in Northumbria, and there 
for more than fifty years he lived and learnt and 
studied and wrote. On his deathbed he dictated 
a translation of the Gospel of St. John into English, 
but all his many works that have survived to us 
are in Latin, and illustrate the range of education 
and knowledge which the new religion had brought. 
His greatest work is his Historia ecclesiastica, the 
Ecclesiastical history of the English people, which 
gives us a full and detailed account of the con- 
version of the English to Christianity, and, not- 
withstanding its many stories of miracles, can 
claim to be the first scientific history written by 
an Englishman. It is a sign of the vitality and 


energy of the new intellectual life which the 
Christian religion and Latin learning inspired 
among the English that Bede was undoubtedly 
the greatest scholar of his day not merely in 
England, but in all Western Europe. 

The other quarter from which, in the seventh 


century, Christianity came to the English was 
from Celtic Scotland and Ireland. In the preced- 
ing century a pugnacious Irish prelate, St. Co- 
lumba, had established in the island of Iona, off 
the west coast of Scotland, an abbey which became 
a very active missionary centre, and it was by 
Scottish missionaries from Iona that most of the 
work of converting the English was done. Christ- 
ianity had come to Ireland from the Roman 
province of Britain in the days when the Roman 
Empire was tottering to its fall. Cut off from Rome 
by the barbarian invasions of Western Europe, 
the Irish Church had developed a very valuable 
culture and learning of its own, which now also 
was transmitted to the English. This was most 
fortunate indeed. For this Irish culture was much 
less foreign than Roman culture; and it was 
interested, in a way in which Roman culture was 
not, in native art and literature, and in national 
customs and traditions. Its practice was to 
preserve, transform, and develop these; it did 
not despise them as barbarous, or utterly condemn 
them as unchristian. It would appear probable 
that it was largely due to the influence of the 
traditions of Celtic Christianity that the English 
monasteries became centres not merely for the 
transmission of Latin learning but for the preser- 


vation and further development of vernacular 
poetry. No doubt there were other reasons for 
this: after the first flush of the enthusiasm of 
the convert was over the English monasteries 
seem to have lapsed into a prevailing worldliness 
and even become holiday resorts for princes ‘and 
nobles who were more desirous of being amused 
than of being edified. But in the long run it may 
really be to Celtic Christianity that we owe the 
preservation of heroic poems like Beowulf, or 
secular lyrics like The lover’s message. No doubt 
these were written down in the monasteries, and 
very possibly they were also composed there. 
Monasteries were -an important binding-link 
in the loose organization of the Celtic Church, 
and Pope Gregory sent ‘monks as missionaries 
from Rome. So the establishment of monasteries 
was one of the first fruits of the conversion of 
the English. In Northumbria, for example, there 
were the great monasteries of Lindisfarne, Jarrow, 
and Whitby. The centre of literary activity in 
the monastery was the scriptorium, the place for 
the making of books. Very often this seems to 
have been simply a part of the cloisters, so that 
writing must either have stopped altogether or 
have been made very unpleasant in the frigidity 
of an English winter. ‘“This book which you now 
see’, a medieval scribe adds at the end of his work, 
“was written in the outer seats of the cloister, 
and while I wrote I froze.” The scriptorium was 
much more than a mere writing-room. It can be 
said to have corresponded at once to the modern 
paper factory, stationer’s office, author’s study, 
illustrator’s studio, printing-works, publisher’s 
office, and book-bindery. The whole process of 
book-making was carried on there: parchment, 
quills, and ink were prepared, the work composéd 
or translated, written down, corrected, illustrated, 
and bound. In The Exeter book, which is a great 
anthology of Old English poetry, there are a 
number of Old English riddles in verse, and one 
of these describes the making of a book very 
fully. The subject of the riddle is “Bible”, and, 
as commonly, it is made to speak in the first 
person. The following is a translation : 
An enemy cut me off from life, deprived me of my 
mortal strength, wetted me afterwards, dipped me 
in water, took me out again, placed me in the sun, 
where I quickly lost the hairs that I had. The hard 
edge of the knife, ground free from dross, afterwards 
cut me ; fingers folded me, and the bird’s joy (the quill) 
sprinkled me with useful drops, travelled often. over 
the brown rim, swallowed the ink, part of the fluid, 
stepped again upon me, left black tracks as it went. 
. Afterwards a man covered me with protecting boards, 


stretched hide across me, adorned ‘me with. gold ; 
so I was embellished with goldsmiths’ fine handiwork, ° 
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clasped with wire. Now let those ornaments, and the 
red dye, and the splendid treasures celebrate far and 
wide the Protector of peoples—let no fool find fault. 
If the sons of men will make use of me they will be 
the safer and more fortunate, the more valiant in heart 
and happier in mind, the wiser in soul. ... Discover 
what I am called in my service to men. My name 
is famous and I myself beneficial to men ard holy. 


Books were written upon parchment or (more 
rarely) upon vellum—parchment made from 
sheepskin, and vellum from calfskin. So the 
riddle makes a logical beginning with a reference 
to the killing of the sheep: ‘“‘an enemy cut me 
off from life, deprived me of my mortal strength”. 
It goes on to describe the manufacture of parch- 
ment from the skin: this was soaked in tepid 
water until soft and pliable, then dried in the sun, 
and rubbed with pumice-stone to get rid of any 
small hairs. So we have: “dipped me in water, 
took me out again, placed me in the sun, where I 
quickly lost the hairs that I had”. Next the 
riddle describes the knife cutting the parchment 
into sheets, and the fingers folding these into 
double pages. Then the quill, described, in 


riddling fashion, as ‘the bird’s joy”, begins its 
work, and travels to and fro from the ink-horn. 
It “sprinkled me with useful drops, often crossed 
the brown rim, swallowed part of the ink, stepped 
again on me and left black tracks (the writing) 


as it went”. The word which I have translated 
“ink” is béamtelg, literally “‘tree-dye”’ : the foun- 
dation of the fluid was tree bark, particularly 
thorntree bark, soaked in water, though no doubt 
other ingredients were added. This ink has 
proved remarkably permanent; in many Old 
English manuscripts, indeed, it looks as black 
and fresh as if it had been used yesterday. It was 
Kept in the brown ink-horn ; this is the subject 
of another riddle, which describes it as “standing 
on wood at the end of a table’. Then we have 
the binding of the book; it is placed between 
thin boards of wood, which are then covered 
with leather, and the whole is ornamented and 
enclosed within gold or silver wires. ‘‘Afterwards 
a man covered me with boards, stretched hide 
across me, adorned me with gold.” The red dye 
which is also mentioned was used to embellish 
titles and capital letters and illustrations. ‘Let 


not the fool find fault”, adds the poet—apparently © 


a warning to critics. The rest of the riddle des- 
cribes the spiritual benefits which the Bible 
brings to its readers. 

When a book was completed, it was placed 
in the monastery library, or perhaps given to the 
library of a cathedral. When I speak of a “‘library’’, 
however, you must certainly not think of a 


building, or even of a special room. Books, on 
account of the care, trouble, and time that went 
to their making, and the expense of the materials 
from which they were made, were naturally 
regarded as very valuable things, and so were 
stored away with the patens and chalices, the 
vestments and croziers, the relics of saints, and 
the other treasures of the monastery or cathedral, 
When not in use, that is, when not being read or 
studied, they were locked up in a béc-cist, a book- 
chest. This Old English compound translates 
Latin bibliotheca, which indicates that to the 
English of those days a library meant a box of 
books. Another of the riddles has “‘A book-chest” 
as its subject ; it describes a chest of black wood, 
and the poet plays with the idea that it swallows 
the precious volumes without becoming thereby 
any the wiser. 
I know of one that stands fixed to the ground, deaf 
and dumb, who often during the day swallows useful 
gifts from its servant’s hand. Sometimes in its 
dwelling this dark thane, a swarthy blackamoor, 
‘sends under his palate gifts that are more precious 
than gold, which princes, kings and queens, often 
wish to have. I will not here name the people that 
prepare for its use and benefit what now this dumb fF 
creature, a dusky ignoramus, has swallowed. 
The people who prepare what the book-chest 
swallows are of course the scribes who write the | 
books. The servant who feeds the book-chest we | 
should now call the librarian. The Old English } 
word is gop, which would give New English goop, © 
but I hasten to say that the meaning has clearly | 
changed considerably. 
The Roman missionaries brought the Latin | 
alphabet, the Celtic missionaries the same al- 
phabet in the modified form developed by Irish 
scribes. This Irish script was a handwriting of | 
great clearness and beauty, yet the English scribes f 
succeeded in improving upon it. In the whole 
history of English handwriting there is no fairer 
calligraphy than that of some of the best manu- 
scripts that have come down to us from Old 
English times, such as The Exeter book or the 
Lindisfarne gospels. One has but to look at a page 
of the photographic facsimile of The Exeter book, 
for example, to admire the exact regularity of the 
lines, the graceful shape of the letters, the care 
and correctness with which the thick and the thin 
strokes have been differentiated. It is, as we 
should now say, a printed form of handwriting, 
that is, the letters are executed separately, and are 
not run together. In consequence it shows an 
admirable legibility. This makes it a matter of 
ease and delight to edit an Old English text, 
provided that it is undamaged, while the task of 
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deciphering some Elizabethan handwriting, with 
its cramped letters and absurd flourishes, can 
become quite a purgatory. For as soon as hand- 
writing becomes cursive it gains speed and loses 
legibility. The history of English handwriting 
from Old English times up to the late seven- 
teenth century is a sad record of progressive 
deterioration. 

In the old English scriptorium, in short, far 
from the debasing influences of mass production, 
the making of a book was an art, and the makers 
were artists. A modern publisher has made 
“Beautiful Books” into a slogan; to the old 
English scribes it would have been a platitude. 
It is clear that the making of a book was generally 
a communal piece of work in which the principle 
of division of labour had full play. One monk 
would prepare the parchment, another, in all 
probability, the quills and the ink. Then the 
scribe would do the actual straightforward writ- 
ing ; sometimes, when the manuscript is long, it 
is clear that more than one scribe have been at 
work, Next the writing was revised by the 
corrector, who corresponds to our modern proof- 
reader ; the emendations of mistakes are regularly 
in a different hand from that of the scribe. After 
this the book was handed on to the rubricator or 
illustrator, who provided illuminated capital 
letters, sometimes beautiful, sometimes delight- 
fully grotesque, and pictures illustrating the text. 
The scribes had carefully left spaces, empty 
pages or half-pages, for these, though of course 


only when an illustrated book was projected. 


A good example is the Junius manuscript, an 
anthology of Old English poems on Biblical sub- 
jects, such as the first part of the Book of Genesis. 
It was intended to be very. fully illustrated, so 
much so that there are 49 pictures in the first 
96 pages. But then, alas, something must have 
happened to the illustrator; he seems to have 
passed out in the middle of one of his illustrations, 
and in the rest of the book there are many ‘empty 
spaces for pictures that have never been made. 
Lastly, from the rubricator the book went to the 
binder, who gave it a strong and solid covering, 
and, as we have seen, decorated this in his turn 
with interlaced wires of precious metal. 

The art of illustration’in Old English times did 
not achieve its success in the drawing of pictures, 
in the pictorial representation of men and women 
or the outside world. The pictures in the Junius 
manuscript simply remind one of the naive 
drawings of a clever child. The attempts at the 
_ Nude in the representations of Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden are particularly infantile. 


The pictures of Saints that we find in other 
manuscripts are much better, but each tends to 
have “‘the same calm cold beautiful regard’, and 
the line-drawing is conventional and uninspired. 
But where Old English art attained a glory that 
has perhaps never been equalled since was in 
decorative illumination. This decorative art was 
brought to the English from Ireland by the Celtic 
missionaries, but the pupils soon outshone their 
masters. The noblest example is the Lindisfarne 
gospels, written and decorated, as the book itself 
tells us, by Eadfrith, a monk who later, in A.D. 
698, became Bishop of Lindisfarne. It is impos- 
sible by mere description to give you any ade- 
quate idea of the wonderful interlaced patterns 
and labyrinths of Eadfrith’s art ; I can only show 
you photographic facsimiles, and even in these 
the brilliance of the artist’s colouring is dulled. 
He must have been, like many of these early 
monks, a lover of animals, for the heads of birds 
and dogs are a constant and delightful part of his 
detail. ‘“‘As we look at these pages’’, writes Mr. 
R. H. Hodgkin, ‘‘we think of Eadfrith working 
away in the draughty cloisters, exposed to the 
storms of wind and rain that sweep up from the 
North Sea. He works month after month, year 
after year, writing his bold half-uncial script, 
interlacing his birds and hounds with unfailing 
accuracy and infinite patience,to the glory of 
God, illuminating his pages with colours that 
cannot be adequately reproduced by any mecha- 
nical process, colours that glow like the stained 
glass of medieval church windows.” 

I hope I have made it clear that what would 
correspond in Old English times to the modern 
library, the monastery scriptorium, had as_ its 
principal function not the keeping but the making 
of books. It is, of course, inevitable that these two 
functions should have become separated, but in 
some ways it is rather a pity. In several Old 
English monasteries—it may have been Alfred 
the Great that inspired this— a book was made 
out of a chronicle of events, a record of what 
happened year by year both in England and in 
the monastery itself. These records have come 
down to us as the Old English Chronicle, one of 
our principal sources of knowledge of early 
English history. Is not this a practice that might 
well be commended to those. of you that are 
librarians in small towns or country dorps? 
The chronicle of South African events can, of 
course, be left to the newspapers and Government 
publications, but the records of your own village, 
your own country district—there is a real likeli- 
hood that except for the dull and scrappy minutes 
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of some local governing body these are no longer 
being kept at all. It may be the chronicling of 
small beer, but what a godsend such records 
would be to the future historians of the social life 
of the people. So now that the typewriter and 
duplicator have made the production of books for 
a limited circulation an easy matter, I make the 
suggestion to you that the composition and record- 
ing of the Annals of the Parish might be made a 


not uninteresting part of the functions of a country 
librarian. One copy of the Annals of each year 


might be kept in the library for reference, another} 


sent to our central library here, other copies kept 
for circulation. In this way you would be going 
back to a good Old English practice. And, of 
course, if you can add illustrations and decorative 


more amusing. 





THE LETTER OF APPLICATION? 


BEFORE applying for a position make sure that 
you have the qualifications required. It would 
also save the librarian’s time if you considered 
beforehand whether you would accept the posi- 
tion if it were offered to you. 


Applications in general 


Your application brings to the person reading 
it the only evidence he has of your capabilities, 
therefore it should include all important things 
about you. Drawing up an application is a matter 
of experience and it would be useful to keep copies 
of your applications as well as a record of your 
experience and any new qualifications to use as 
a basis for future applications. 

A carefully framed application showing effi- 
ciency in its layout and arrangement, and hinting 
at efficiency in the candidate is obviously very 
necessary. The application sometimes forms the 
basis of the questions asked at the interview and 
it gives the interviewing committee their first 
impression ef your personality and experience. 


The Application itself 


Start by actually applying for the position. 
Say: “I should like to apply for the position 
advertised in...” then give the paper’s name and 


date. Then indicate your experience, using a 
heading “Practical Experience”. If you have had 
a variety of experience in more than one system, 
mention it. If you cannot produce variety, some 
form of specialization may be even more useful 
for particular appointments. If some special ex- 
perience is wanted and is mentioned in the 
advertisement, do not forget to claim it if you 


possess it. Fill in all details that will add informa- 


1 Digested by M. E. Farmer and G. J. Leyds from the 
undermentioned articles, and supplemented by sugges - 
tions from Mr. P. Freer. 

Library assistant, 31 : 257-67, 1938. 

Library journal, 61 : 133-36, 1936. 

Wilson bulletin, 14 : 631, May 1940. 


tion about yourself, such as age. Remember 


that an application is intensely personal and} 


should represent you and no other. 

Next state under a new heading your academic 
or educational qualifications and the dates you 
received them. If you have a degree give your 
major subjects, as well as single subjects of which 
a knowledge may come in useful. 


Add any other qualifications, such as knowledge J 


of typing and foreign languages and whether you 
are bilingual, and mention your outside interests 
When you have exhausted your material and 


given the names of the persons you submit as 


references, end up with “Yours faithfully”. 


References and Testimonials 
Three to four references are enough. They 


should be from persons who will bear weight F 


with the particular employer concerned. Make 
sure that permission to use their names _ has 
already been granted. 

References and testimonials should represent as 
many facets as possible of the applicant’s person- 
ality, character, and qualifications. 

Never send originals of testimonials or you 


will be put to the trouble and expense of asking f 
for their return. Do not alter an old testimonial, | 
e.g. the date or an out-of-date figure, such as the | 


years of service mentioned in it. Make a new 
copy with the new information and get the writer 
to sign it. In typing the copy of the testimonial 
give it a centred heading ‘“Testimonial from” 
followed underneath by the person’s name, posi- 


tion, etc., and then proceed to copy the testimonial | 


in the ordinary way. 

Plan your letter with neatness of physical form 
and effectiveness of content in mind. Be conven- 
tional in your use of paper and ink—white paper 
8 by 10 in. or (preferably) 8 by 13 in., and dark 
blue ink. Unless handwriting is specifically asked 
for, apply by typewritten letter, using one side of 
the paper. Always give a complete heading to 
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illumination, so much the better, and perhaps the f) cur 


tor 
plo 
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iveW) and avoid blots and crossed-out words. 


THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 


your letter, including your own full address, tele- 

hone number, the date, and the correct name, 
title and address of the person to whom you 
are writing. 

Do not make the application too long. The 
appearance of the letter is important; be neat 
Make 

sure your spelling, style, and grammar are correct. 
* If you are being considered for another posi- 
tion, it is desirable to let your prospective em- 
ployer know the fact. A candidate who lets 
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himself become elected to three different positions 
in the same week without warning the three 
employers has caused needless work and annoy- 
ance. It is common courtesy to let your present 
employer know when you are applying for another 
post. If you accept the position, do not wait 
until the last minute to let your present employer 
know. 

If no official application form is supplied it 
would be well to draw up one of your own in 
accordance with the specimen given in Appendix I. 


APPLICATION FORM IN USE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND LIBRARY 


| Application No. .............000.4. 


. (a) Surname (Mr. Mrs. Miss) 
(b) Forename(s) 
2. Address (a) (Home) 
(b) (Business) . 
. Telephone (a) (Home) 
. (a) Date of Birth 


Canvassing will disqualify 


Confidential 


LOE Co ne aD 
(b) (Birthplace) ... 


. (Ifa minor, have you your parents’ or guardian’s Consent ?).............ccecccccccccessessesseeeeeneteseeeeteceeseeeees 


. Nationality 
. Education 
(a) School(s) 
(b) Matriculation (or Equivalent) 
(d) Subjects 


(f) University ...... ' 
I So gs he ees fy cus Speco 
(j) Other Subjects. 
(k) Firsts 
(l) Further Degree(s) 

. Professional Qualifications 


. Other Qualifications, e.g. Languages, Typing, Publications, Research, Teaching, Travelling, 


Special Interests (Hobbies) 


. Employment Record 
(a) Present-Position 
(b) Previous Appointments and Experience 


. Military Service 


. Testimonials (copies only), can, if meet, be furnished from : 
‘, 





SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


. References (by consent—these may be but need not be from ‘the samé’ persons-as-thos¢ supplying 
testimonials) : 


; ‘Health ab cas aa talc ancetiin at vistinet (A medical certificate may be demanded of those about to join thep 
permanent staff. It should be borne in mind that the work is physically fairly strenuous). 


. At what time(s) could you attend for a personal interview ?..............0...0 Li NCE wasiisislsn 


. If appointed 
NL RTE RO ER ES DAE Oe TC IT er ET 
(b) Are you prepared (i) to study for the examinations of the South African Library Association ?! 


(c) Thereafter, would it be your intention to remain a member of the permanent staff for at least} 
2 or 3 years? i 


Is there any other information you would like to add, e.g. whether you are seit or single; 
a widow(er) ; number of children or other dependants Vania anal alanis x conde aha ; 


CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 


Provident Fund. A contribution of 6% p. a. is levied on the salaries of all members of the permanent 
staff. The University Council contributes an equivalent amount. 

Weekly Hours of Work’: 383, shifts varying between 8.30 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Annual Holidays: 30 days 

Sick Leave. Generous provision made, for both Permanent end Temporary Staffs, as doctor’s certificate 
recommends. 

Prospects. Promotion within Grade II (£200 x £25-£300) is dependent upon satisfactory report by the}: 
University Librarian. Grade I (£325 x £25-£425) has 2 posts. In addition there are 3 Assistant 
Librarians, 1 Deputy, and 1 University Librarian. 


1 Study periods: 2 hours per week for each course studied. 


Signature 
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SUGGESTION FOR PHYSICAL MAKE-UP OF THE APPLICATION (In pamphlet form) 


FOLDER (front) Testimonials (copies) 
TITLE-PAGE 1, 
CONTENTS, i.e. 
Letter of application 
Form of a oe 
Copy of Birth Certificate 
Gane of Medical Certificate } rama tor 
Publications—Copies enclosed (or under sepa- 
rate cover) or references to them if copies not 
submitted. FOLDER (back) 
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-AN OUTLINE OF THE EXAMINATIONS SYLLABUS AND SOME POINTS FROM 
THE REGULATIONS! 


THE new syllabus will come into operation in 
January 1946, the last examinations under the old 
syllabus taking place in December 1945. 

The examinations will consist of : 


I. The Entrance Examination. 
II. The Registration Examination. 
III. Specialist Certificates. 
{V. The Final Examination. 


No candidate, who is not a member of the 
Library Association, will be admitted to any of 
the examinations. 

No candidate will be admitted to the Entrance 
Examination who has not 


(a) Produced evidence that he has passed a 
general examination equivalent to the School 
Certificate, including at least one foreign 
language ;* 

(b) Completed his nineteenth year ; 

(c) Worked for not less than one year as a whole- 
time member of the staff of a library approved 
by the Council. 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will con- 
sist of four 14 hour papers : 


(i) Library Administration and Procedure. 
(ii) Cataloguing and Classification. 
(iii) Choice of Books, and general knowledge of 
current English Literature. __ 
(iv) Reference Material and Methods. 


{Reprinted from L.A.R. 47 (1) 12-13, Jan. 1945. 
The complete Regulations and Detailed Syllabus appear 
in Library Association Yearbook, 1945, p. 42-71. 


® This language should preferably be Latin, modern 
languages being easier to acquire in adult years. The 
examinations include no language test, but a reading 
knowledge of Latin and French is essential for the 
Specialist Certificate in Palaeography and Archives. 
Candidates should remember that work in University 
Libraries requires a similar knowledge of Latin, French 
and German, and in Scientific and Technical libraries, 
of French and (especially) German, while other modern 
tongues are a valuable qualification. Holders of special 
Leaving Certificates issued under war-time regulations 
which may not have included a compulsory language 
will be admitted to the Entrance Examination, but must 
produce evidence of having passed an examination of 
equivalent standing in one language before being 
admitted to the Registration Examination (e.g. the 
Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations or a First 
Class Certificate in the Intermediate Stage of the Royal 
Society of Arts). 


A candidate who has been employed in an effi- 
cient up-to-date library and is familiar with the 
work of its various departments should not 
require any detailed course of theoretical study. 
The Entrance Examination will be such that his 
experience, observation and general reading in 
librarianship and literature should be sufficient 
preparation. Where these conditions do not 
obtain the candidate will need to supplement his 
experience by visits to other libraries and perhaps 
by a simple course of suitable instruction. Can- 
didates employed in non-public libraries are 
recommended to study tie organization and 
methods of their local urban and county libraries. 
Conversely, those employed in public libraries 
should, wherever possible, examine the work of 
university and special libraries. 

The REGISTRATION EXAMINATION is 
the general professional examination, as a result 
of which, combined with the required period of 
service, successful candidates will be eligible for 
registration. It will consist of two 3-hour papers 
in each of the following groups : 

Group (a) 

(i) Classification. 
(ii) Cataloguing. 
Group (b) 
(iii) Bibliography. 
(iv) Assistance to Readers in the choice of 
books. 


Group (c) 
(v) Library Organization and Administra 
tion. 
(vi) History of English Literature. 


Viva-voce examination (border-line candidates 
may be called to attend a viva-voce test). 

[A candidate who has passed the Registration 
Examination is entitled to apply for registration as 
an Associate of the Association and to describe 
himself as a Chartered Librarian]. 

The FINAL EXAMINATION, which is 
designed to test the candidate’s application of his 
own mature judgement, experience and developed: 
taste to the material of his professional, work, is. 
in seven parts (Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 will each 
consist of one paper of 3 hours. Part 5 will consist 
of two papers of 3 hours each) : 
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. Bibliography and Book selection 

. Library Organization and General Librarian- 
shi 

i —— Routine and Administration : one of 
the following : 
either (a) Public Libraries 

or (b) University and College Libraries 
or (c) Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux 

. Literary Criticism and Appreciation : one of 
the following : 
either (a) Modern Literature 

or (b) The Literature of Philosophy and 
Religion 

or (c) The Literature of the Social Sciences 

or (d) The Literature of Science and Tech- 
nology 

or (e) The Literature of the Fine Arts 
(excluding Music) 

or (f) The Literature of Music 

. One of the following : 

either (a) Palaeography and Archives 
or (b) Library Work with Young People 
ay (c) Advanced Classification and Cata- 
_ loguing 
ov (d) Historical Bibliography 

. Essay. (This will consist of 5,000 to 10,000 
words, on a subject to be suggested by the 
candidate and approved by the Education 
Committee). 

. Viva-voce examination. (The acquaintance of 
the candidate with the subject of the essay 
will be assessed). 

Some parts of the Final Examination are 
appropriately arranged to provide qualifications 
for Associates specializing in certain branches of 
librarianship. | Successful candidates will be 
awarded a certificate of proficiency (Specialist 
Certificate) in the subject as follows : 

(a) Palaeography and Archives Final 5 (a) 
(b) Library Work with Young People Final 5 (b) 

(c) Advanced Classification and 
Cataloguing Final 5 (c) 
(d) Historical Bibliography Final 5 (d) 
(e) Special Librarianship Final 3 (c) 
and Final 4 (b) 


or (c), or (d), or (e), or (£) 
No candidate will be admitted to the Registra- 
tion Examination unless he has passed the Entrance 
Examination or obtained exemption therefrom. 
Exemption from the Entrance Examination will be 
granted to members who have passed the Elemen- 
tary Examination under the old syllabus and to 
Graduates of approved universities. 
No candidate will be admitted to any Part of 


the Final Examination unless he is an Associate. 
Parts of the Final Examination may be taken 
together or separately in any order, except that 
the Essay in Part 6 may not be submitted until 
the candidate has completed 5 years’ full-time 
service in an approved library. Periods of full- 
time attendance at a recognized School of Lib- 
rarianship may be counted as service. 

The examinations will be held in June and 
December each year. 

ees 


Transitional Arrangements. Candidates who 
before January 1946 passed parts of the examina- 
tions under the syllabus in operation until De- 
cember 1945, and who apply to sit for an exa- 
mination under this syllabus, will be granted 
exemption as follows : 


Elementary to be exempted from Entrance 
Intermediate (both parts) do. Registration 


Intermediate, Part I do. Registration (a) (i) : 


Intermediate, Part II do. Registration (a) (ii) 
Final, Part I do. Final, Parts 4 & 5 
Final, Part II do. Final, Parts 1 & 5 
Final, Part III, do. Final, Parts 2 & 3 


The Council will grant appropriate exemptions 
for sectional certificates gained before 1933 upon 
application made by the candidate. 

Ex-Service Candidates. In computing the years 
of service in an approved library required for the 
various examinations in the new syllabus, mem- 
bers of library staffs who were released for service 
with the armed forces, civil defence, or other work 
of national importance, may count each year of 
such service as equivalent to six months’ service 
in a library. Thus a candidate with four years’ 


military service would require three years’ service } 


in a library before submitting the Essay which 
is part 6 of the Final Examination. 


In the same number of the L.A.R. Mr. Raymond 


Irwin gives a lengthy elucidation of the principles [ 


and implications underlying the new syllabus. 

The most important features of the Syllabus 
are the provision for one year of full-time study, 
and the reshuffling of subjects which aims at 
making the Registration Examination, which re- 
places the Intermediate, a better-balanced, all- 
round practical qualification, and the Final a 
more advanced one, to be achieved only by 
librarians of more mature outlook and wider 
experience than has often been the case in the past. 

With regard to full-time study, Mr. Irwin 
says : 
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“Technical training is essential, but by itself it 
will never produce the complete librarian. We 
believe that if the young assistant is going to 
develop into a good librarian, he or she must have 
reasonable time for leisure: time to read and 
understand and make friends with books ; time to 
mix with people and get to know those that matter; 
time to visit the places that matter; time to talk 
and time to think ; time in other words to live and 
gain experience of life. At best, library hours leave 
precious little time for leisure to the young as- 
sistant; and we feel it wrong to curtail that leisure 
still further by expecting it to be devoted, over 
a period of years and at a most impressionable 
age, to the labour of spare-time study.” 

It was hoped to establish the proposed library 
schools at university institutions but because of 
various obstacles in the way, technical colleges 
were approached, and initially eight have signified 
| readiness to co-operate. It is estimated that classes 
will consist of about 20 students. Fees will be 
approximately £20-£25 per session. 

It is expected that the Government will provide 
grants for ex-service students and local authorities 
grants for civilian students. 

Mr. Irwin points out that the scheme is not 
regarded as a final one, as experience may show 
that changes in emphasis or even in structure are 
desirable. 


*%* 8 


The new scheme has evoked a great deal of 
discussion and criticism. It was discussed among 
other things at a Special General Meeting of the 
L.A. on 21 June 1945,? and a Symposium on the 


subject appears in Library review, 74, Summer 
1945, p. 32-36. 

One of the main criticisms is that the new 
syllabus is being introduced too hurriedly. Insuf- 
ficient opportunity has been given for librarians, 
especially those on service, to express their views, 
and, more important, no provision is made to 
enable candidates who have partly qualified under 
the old scheme to finish under the same regula- 
tions, and the switch-over will entail hardship, 
especially for service men and women. 

Secondly, much doubt has been expressed as 
to whether the scheme for full-time study will 
prove practicable. Will library authorities in 
general grant the necessary leave, with pay or 
grants, to enable assistants to take the full-time 
course ? General adoption of the scheme would 
pre-suppose all-round. increases in staff to com- 
pensate for assistants on study leave. 

At the Special General Meeting a motion was 
adopted that “In the opinion of this meeting, for 
a period of three years from 1 January 1946, the 
new syllabus and the old shall run concurrently, 
the old to be available only to those who have 
passed some part or parts of it prior to 31 Decem- 
ber 1945. Early in 1948 a report on the working 
of the new syllabus, and the schools required for 
it, together with a report on local authorities’ 
willingness to release staff for attendance at the 
full-time schools, shall be presented to a meeting 
of members of the Association, and this meeting 
shall offer recommendations to the Library Asso- 
ciation Council on the most suitable syllabus of 
professional education.” 


1L.A.R. 47 (7) 126-32, Jul. 1945. 





CONSTITUTION 


At the Special General Meeting of the S.A.L.A., 
held in Johannesburg on 24 and 25 September 
» 1945, the Draft Revised Constitution, which ap- 

peared in S.A.L. 13 : 5-8, July 1945, was adopted 
with minor amendments. The Constitution as 
adopted is now in process of being translated and 
printed. 

The next Conference of the Association will be 
held under the revised Constitution. 
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Title-pages for v. 9-10 may be had on applica- 
tion from The Hon. Editor. No separate index 
was issued for these volumes as they were incor- 
porated in the cumulative index to v. 1-10. 


FOR DISPOSAL 


Government Gazette. 


Cape of Good Hope. 
1884-70. Bound, wanting June 1860; Jan.—Dec. 
1864. : 

The University of the Witwatersrand Library 
has the above volumes for disposal free to any 
library willing to pay railage. 


EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF 
ADMINSTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Date of Next Conference. Resolved that the next 
Conference of the Association be held in Cape 
Town, in March 1946 or earlier, if possible. 
Should it be impossible to hold the Conference in 
Cape Town, Bloemfontein would be second choice, 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS, JULY 1945 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Afrikaans Literature—Grade A 


1 candidate entered and passed 
Van Zyl, Miss R. B., Union Education Dept. 


Afrikaans Literature—Grade B 


8 candidates entered, 3 passed 
Kreitner, Miss R., State Library 
Van der Lingen, Miss A. J., State Library 
Ward-Smith, Miss J. E., State Library 


English Literature—Grade A 


15 candidates entered, 13 passed 
Boner, Miss S. R., Johannesburg P.L. 
Cross, Miss M., State Library 
Hadley, Miss A. T., State Library 
Hurly, Miss J., Johannesburg P.L. 
Kemper, Miss W., Johannesburg P.L. 
Lieb, Miss R., Johannesburg P.L. 
Purdham, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 
Rode, Miss K. D. H., Union Dept. of Agriculture 
Sinclair, Miss J., State Library 


Thomson, Miss H. J. A., Germiston(Carnegie)P. L. 
Van der Lingen, Miss A. J., State Library 

Van Rooyen, Miss S. M., Kimberley P.L. 
Wickens, Mr. J. P., State Library 


English Literature—Grade B 


4 candidates entered, 1 passed 
Hdlscher, Miss C., Germiston (Carnegie) P. L. 


Classification, Cataloguing, and Routine 


20 candidates entered, 18 passed 
Bowyer, Miss J. E., Pretoria Univ. Library 
Coetzee, Miss A., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Collier, Miss P. M., Durban Municipal Library 
Friedland, Miss J. F., Bloemfontein P.L. 
Friis, Mr. Th., Pretoria-Nylstroom Regional Lib. 
Griffiths, Miss D. V. G., Johannesburg P.L. 
Hdlscher, Miss C., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Kirchoff, Miss V. M., State Library 
Levin, Miss F., Johannesburg P.L. 
McLeod, Miss M., Johannesburg P.L. 
Potgieter, Mr. F. J., Witbank-Lydenburg Reg. L. 
Price, Miss G. N., Port Elizabeth P.L. 
Rabinowitz, Miss L., Johannesburg P.L. 
Sinclair, Miss J., State Library 
Slabbert, Miss V., State Library 
Van der L.ingen, Miss A. J., State Library 


Van Zyl, Miss R. B., Union Education Dept. 
Wickens, Mr. J. P., State Library 


WHOLE ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


The following have now qualified for the Elemen- f 


tary Certificate :— 
Collier, Miss P. M., Durban Municipal Library 
Hdlscher, Miss C., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Kemper, Miss W., Johannesburg P.L. 
Kreitner, Miss R., State Library 
Levin, Miss F., Johannesburg P.L. 
Rabinowitz, Miss L., Johannesburg P.L. - 
Redgment, Miss M., Rhodes Univ. College 
Sender, Miss F., Wit. Univ. Library 
Van der Lingen, Miss A. J., State Library 
Ward-Smith, Miss J. E., State Library 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Classification 
26 candidates entered, 3 passed 
Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. College 
Reitz, Mrs. M. T., Dept. of External Affairs 
Smith, Miss H., Geological Survey Library 


Cataloguing 


21 candidates entered, 6 passed 
Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. College 
Douglas, Miss D. A., State Library 
Galgut, Miss M., State Library 


Le Roux, Mrs. A. M. M., Pretoria Univ. Library f 


Sender, Miss F., Wit. Univ. Library 
Zorn, Miss J. C., State Library 


WHOLE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
The following candidate qualified for the Inter- 
mediate Certificate :— 


Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. College 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
English Literature 


1 candidate entered and passed 
Scott, Miss D. M., State Library 
Bibliography and Book Selection 

2 candidates entered and passed 
Botha, Miss E. E., State Library 
Percival, Miss L., State Library 


Advanced Library Administration 


7 candidates entered, 5 passed 
Cabeke, Miss P., Wit. Univ. Library 
Dix, Mrs. M., Boksburg P.L. 
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Gentles, Miss M., S.A.A.F., Met. H.Q., Pretoria 
> Green, Miss M. E., Randfontein P.L. 
McGrath, Miss N., Wit. Univ. Library 


) Language Tests—German 


6 candidates entered and passed 
Cabeke, Miss P., Wit. Univ. Library 
De Wet, Mrs. E. C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Dix, Mrs. M., Boksburg P.L. 
McGrath, Miss N., Wit. Univ. Library 
Merrington, Miss C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Stein, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 


Language Tests—Italian 


2 candidates entered, 1 passed 
Ogilvie, Miss J., Johannesburg P.L. 


DIPLOMAS 

The following have now qualified to receive the 

Diploma of the Association :— 

Botha, Miss E. E., State Library (provided that 
her second language qualification is approved 
by the Education Sub-committee) 

Percival, Miss L., State Library 

Scott, Miss D. M., State Library 
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Examination Results, December 1944 


FINAL, Part 2. Bibliography and Book Selection 


Whiteley, Miss M. W., Johannesburg P.L. With 
merit 


NORTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


Summary of an address by Dr. S. H. Skarre 


Dr. SKAIFE, a member of the Adult Education 
Commission, addressed a meeting of the Northern 
Transvaal Branch on 15 June 1945. A summary of 
his address follows. 

Dr. Skaife said that we have come now to the 
end of a period—the status quo ante bellum 
will not return. Tremendous readjustments will 
be required because of the great changes in social 
and political structures. 

In Great Britain in the midst of the blitz, a far- 
reaching, revolutionary educational act was passed. 
Governments realize that no democracy is possible 
if the people are ignorant and indifferent. An 
understanding electorate is required. 

South Africa has many difficulties, notably the 
racial problem, and especially the relationship 
between European and non-European. Dr. Skaife 
believes that this problem of the relationship 
between European and non-European must be 
solved here in South Africa for the whole world. 
Pearl Harbour was the beginning of the coloured 
man’s challenge to the white man. Remember 
that a small minority dominate the whole world. 

The declining birth rate of Europeans makes it 
difficult, for there will be no immigrants coming to 
South Africa to preserve the balance between white 
and coloured. Australia will experience the same 
difficulty in obtaining immigrants. The survival 
of white civilization is what is at stake. How many 
ordinary people pay any attention to this subject ? 

Witnesses giving evidence before the Adult 
Education Commission said that people do not 


want to be educated—do not want to read—do 
not want to hear good music. We have a jazz- 
minded multitude! 

A definition of education (this definition is not 
claimed to be complete, however) is that it is 
“what is left after a man or woman has forgotten 
all he ever learnt’. 

To-day it is more than one hundred years 
since we have had government-aided education, 
and therefore the world is better educated than 
ever before. There js far less illiteracy, yet never 
has there been so much bitternes, hatred and intol- 
erance. Education has failed completely to banish 
these evils. 

Why and how have we failed ? What must we 
do? 

The major reason for failure is that we have 
concentrated too much on fact learning, on passing 
examinations. We have neglected the spiritual 
side, the character-building aspect of education. 
By attention to the spiritual side is not meant 
dogmatic instruction in school. 

Man is the most ruthless, cruel, destructive 
animal on earth. The veneer of civilization is 
very thin, and therefore we must develop the best 
in human nature. 

For teaching in school a subject such as botany, 
qualified people are appointed to draw up a syl- 
labus, and to prepare suitable textbooks so that 
children will be correctly taught. But what care 
do we give to building up the characteristics of 
truth, tolerance, and so on ? 
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Psychology has not yet devised tests such that 
examinations can be done away with, but we must 
be careful not to let the examinations become the 
be-all and end-all of existence. 

It is difficult to impress on children the noble, 
important spiritual values. Hitler’s Germany has 
used the idea, but in a perverted fashion, and for 
perverted reasons. Their thorough and far- 
reaching methods have shown what can be done 
by deliberate planning. It is just this careful 
planning which we have failed to undertake. 

Adult Education. Can you train adults ? 

The radio is a powerful means of influencing 
public opinion. It can elevate and it can also 
debase. People should be given not what they 
think they want (the present system of arranging 
programmes is based on this), but what they would 
want if they had the training to appreciate it. 
Lord Reith said he ‘“‘would not give the people 
what they wanted, but what they ought to want!” 

The thoughtless radio lover, who dislikes being 
provoked into using his brains, is the first to 
write and protest if he does not get the noise and 
rubbish he wants. Other listeners who appreciate 
thought-provoking items in the programmes 
merely turn off the radio at the beginning of a 
programme they do not like, but do not make a 
point of informing the broadcast authorities of 
their likes and dislikes. 

But there are signs that people are getting tired 
of the intellectually low, useless type of programme 
being broadcast so extensively. Among these 
signs is the popularity of the “Brains Trust” 


programme, and the “Advice please, scientists”. 

The film, too, is a powerful educational weapon. 
In South Africa there are 400 cinemas, and 
2,000,000 people go to a cinema per week. But 
we have to depend completely on a foreign 
culture for our pictures—there is nothing with 
the South African point of view, or presenting 
South African problems. 

To overcome this a Government Film Unit must 
be set up. It must be used also to help educate 
the illiterate masses of Natives. Films made for 
Europeans are not suitable for Natives, because 
the European background is wrong, and trick shots 
like fading, and the quick sequence of events, all 
confuse the Native who cannot appreciate all their 
implications. 

The League of Nations looked at films as a 
means of spreading knowledge. In 1933 it per- 
suaded 47 nations to sign a convention agreeing 
to admit duty-free into their countries any films 
having educational value. In South Africa the 
Committee for Certification of Educational Films 
decides which films shall be admitted duty-free, 
but it can say only Yes or No; there is no middle 
way. Should they not be permitted to decide 
that because a film is partly educational, therefore 
the duty shall be partly reduced? The customs 
duty on a film comes to about £700. Supporting 
programmes nowadays are of greater educational 
value than they used to be, because of this League 
convention. 

It is high time both radio and film were widely 
used in the general education of the people. 


O.V.S. BOEKEDIENS, JAARVERSLAG 1944-45 


By geleentheid van die vierde jaarvergadering 
vandie Vrystaatse Boekediens, jl. Donderdag alhier 
gehou, is ’n belangwekkende jaarverslag voorgelé. 

In die afgelope jaar het hierdie plattelandse 
biblioteekdiens, wat deur die Bloemfonteinse 
Openbare Biblioteek geadministreer word, flink 
gevorder. Tans word 42 sentrums bedien met 
halfjaarlikse boekesendings, in plaas van 18 die 
vorige jaar. In die loop van die jaar is boeke ten 
bedrae van £495 aangekoop. 

Wepener het die grootste aantal boeke onder die 
stelsel aan lesers uitgereik, nl. 998. Die tweede was 
Senekal met 674. Nie al die sentrums het egter 


noukeurig aantekening gehou van die aantal 


boeke wat uitgereik is nie. 
Die Boekediens het in die loop van die jaar 


groot moeilikheid ondervind om geskikte kiste vir 
die versending van boeke in hande te kry. ’n 
Beroep is op die onderskeie plekke gedoen om die 
nodige kiste vir hulself te probeer vind. Altesame 
19 plekke het hieraan gehoor gegee en kon dus 
onmiddellik besendings boeke ontvang. Op die 
waglys staan nog 26 plekke maar nie almal het 
bydrae geskenk nie. 

Die diens het die jaar afgesluit met ’n batige 
saldo van byna £500 wat hoofsaaklik te danke is 
aan twee skenkings van altesame £250 van die 
Unie-regering en ’n skenking van £200 van die 
Provinsiale Administrasie. ; 

Die diens kon in die afgelope jaar sterker uit- 
gebrei gewees het as daar nie so ’n tekort aan boe- 
ke en personeel bestaan het nie. Boeke is egter 
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tans makliker verkrygbaar en die nodige personeel 
sal verkry moet word. 

Amper £500 is in die jaar aan boeke bestee en 
£60 is aan die Openbare Biblioteek betaal vir die 
dienste van sy personeel.... Die bestuur is baie 
dankbaar vir skenkinge vir die afgelope jaar van 
die Vroue-Landbou-unie en die O.V.V., ten 
bedrae van £25 en £5 onderskeidelik ; maar baie 
plekke wat graag in die diens wil deel, het geen 
bydrae gestuur nie. Dit lé voor die hand dat die- 
sulkes nie eerste in aanmerking kan kom vir die 
uitstuur van kiste nie. Spr. het dus ’n beroep op 
die plattelandse publiek gedoen om die diens deur 


meerdere skenkinge in stand te hou, aangesien die 
Unie-regering en die Provinsiale Administrasie 
hoegenaamd geen verantwoordelikheid daarvoor 
dra nie. ; 


Die nuwe bestuur is as volg saamgestel : mev. 
E. D. M. Venter (voorsitster), mnr, L. W. Hiem- 
stra (ondervoorsitter), mej. S. M. Grobler (sekre- 
taresse), dr. S. J. du Toit (Departement van 
Onderwys), mev. J. B. Naudé (0.V.V.), mevr. 
S. L. van der Linde en mev. G. Bezuidenhout, 
met die bibliotekaresse, mev. G. Walker, as 
organiseerder. (Die Volksblad, 16 Jul. 1945). 


OBITUARY 


Dr. P. W. LaIpLer 


Dr. P. W. LAIDLER, Medical Officer of Health at 
East London for the last 18 years, died at Stellen- 
bosch on 1 September at the age of 59. He was 
on leave before his retirement next February, and 
was spending it at the home he had bought in 
Stellenbosch. He was a Fellow of the. Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, a Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, a life member of the 
Van Riebeeck Society, a life member of the Cape 
Naturalist Society, and a member of the Pre- 
historic Society. 

Dr. Laidler first came to South Africa from 
Scotland in 1910 for health reasons, when he was 
in his final year of medicine at Edinburgh. He 
returned to Scotland to take degrees, and in 1914 
began practice at Phillipstown in the Karroo. 

When serving in the S.A.M.C. at Wynberg 
from 1915 to 1918 he searched in vain for written 
authority on topographical, archaeological, and 
other aspects of South Africa’s past, and decided 
to supply some of these needs himself. His book 
about Cape Town, Tavern of the ocean, was one 
valuable result, and Annals of the Cape stage an- 
other. 

From his researches Dr. Laidler also produced 
a bibliography of Pre-Victorian products of the 
Cape press [South African libraries, Bibliographia 
series, no. 1, 1935]. He also amassed the data 
for a life of Thomas Pringle. 

In 1939 he published The growth and government 
of Cape Town. In 1938 his papers on Characteris- 
tics and classification of South African native 
ceramics were published in booklet form. 

A few years after the war he set up practice in 
Namaqualand, and while there published a 


number of papers on medical, anthropologica, 
social, and other problems. 

In 1924 Dr. Laidler went to East London as 
district surgeon and port health officer, and in 
1927 he became medical officer of health. His 
chief interests were medical, social, and archaeo- 
logical, the Native in relation to public health, 
and the application of eugenics to modern social 
problems, and he was a member of virtually every 
public body in East London. 

(The Star, 3 and 6 Sep. 1945). 


’ DouGLtas CrRaAwForp McMunrtnrie, 1888-1944 


. .. HE who will sit patiently before a “depository 
catalogue” in any great library will count no less 
than five hundred separate cards for the published 
titles which are the work of Douglas McMurtrie. 
The vast majority of these are devoted to the 
history of printing—and barely a dozen are 
accounted for by his great work on the Federal 
Imprints Inventory... 

His discoveries were many, but the striking 
thing about them is the speed with which he got 
his findings into print. When bibliographers 
think about the confusion on the subject of the 
discovery of anaesthesia, so much of which is due 
to the problem of “why was it not put into print 
at the time ?”—then bibliographers can better 
appreciate Douglas McMurtrie’s habit of getting 
his findings promptly into print so that the world 
could share what he knew. Yet among his many 
publications it is noteworthy that a great number 
ef his titles begin A preliminary checklist of .... 
He always knew he had not exhausted the subject. 

His versatility was extraordinary. He would 
spend an afternoon investigating the first French 
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printing on the Gulf Coast of the United States, 
and the evening addressing a convention of 
practical printers on how to improve the checks 
given out at automobile parking lots. There is 
evidence that part. of the impetus to his interest 
in unfortunate cripples was due to his impatience 
with the inadequacy of the printed circulars which 
were distributed in an effort to enlist financial 
support. 

uring his last twenty years, his principal 
concern was in the origin of printing in localities 
all over the world. The mission press in India or 
the first printing in the Black Hills of Dakota 
were equally interesting to him. One magnum 
opus he left unfinished—his History of Printing in 
America. Only volume two (of four projected), 
devoted to the Middle and South Atlantic States, 
appeared in 1936. He well understood that the 
compilation of such an over-all work needed 
many monographs on the history of local printing, 
and so was forced to hold up the greater work 
while he encouraged others to work on these 


parts. Sometimes this encouragement took the 
form of threatening to do the work himself if the 
local historian was a bit leisurely. That he 
frequently made good his threat may be inferred 
from the geographical distribution of the titles 
of his monographs. He certainly never asked 
anyone else to do something he would not do 
himself. 

America is to be congratulated that the great 
idea of the Federal Imprints Inventory came along 
in his lifetime and that Douglas McMurtrie had 
so much to do with directing it. When the war 
deprived the work of WPA support, The Biblio- | 
graphical Society was fortunate enough to have 
a president, Thomas W. Streeter, who thoroughly 
appreciated. Douglas McMurtrie’s ability, and 
arranged for foundational help whereby the work 
could be carried on at the < hai Library in 


Chicago under his direction. . . . 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS, 
(The News sheet of the bibliographical society of 
America, 65 : 4~5, 1 Jan. 1945). 


TRANSVAAL PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 


On 21 August 1945 the Administrator of the 
Transvaal, General J. J. Pienaar, gave an official 
send-off to the first two Provincial Travelling 
Libraries, which are to visit libraries in the two 
regions being served by the Provincial Library 
namely the Pretoria-Nylstroom and Witbank- 
Lydenburg regions. 

About a hundred and fifty people attended the 
send-off. Among those present were members of 
the Transvaal Library Advisory Committee, a 
number of Provincial Councillors, the Provincial 
Secretary, and members of the Kultuurraad, the 
Women’s Agricultural Union and the Vroue- 
Federasie. 

Mr. C. Christie, acting chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Library Advisory Committee, welcomed the 
Administrator and stressed the fact that this 
great step forward in rural library services was 
very largely due to the fine pioneer work done by 
the Library Organizer, Mr. E. A. Borland, Mrs. 
E. O’Connor, President of the Transvaal Agri- 
cultural Union (Women’s section), Major E. W. 
Hunt, President of the Transvaal Agricultural 
Union, and Mr. M. M. Stirling, State Librarian. 

In his speech the Administrator stated that 
£20,134 is to appear on the Provincial budget for 


1945-46 for the development of this library 
service and that larger amounts would be voted 
each year as the service is extended. It is expected 
that within three years six other Regional Lib- 
raries, each with its own Travelling Library, will 
be in operation, covering all parts of the Province. 
It is hoped that those at Klerksdorp and Ermelo 
will be opened during the present financial year. 

After the Administrator’s speech the two 
Travelling Libraries set out to visit all libraries 
and library depots in the districts of Brits, Warm- 
baths, Nylstroom, Naboomspruit, Lydenburg, 
Witbank, Middelburg, Dullstroom, and Macha 
dodorp. It is expected that all these libraries and 
depots will be visited by the Travelling Libraries 
at least once a month. 

At present the Travelling Libraries will be 


‘lending books only to libraries and not direct to 


the public, although it is possible that they will 
issue books direct to readers in certain areas whert 
the establishment of depots is not possible. 
Sixteen thousand books are already available 
for loan and it is expected that with the growth 
and extension of the service the bookstock will 
increase at the rate of 30,000 a year. “ 
C.M. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 


THE war has evidently shown New Zealand the 
need for specialized technical and industrial lib- 
raries in much the same way as it has brought 
similar problems to the fore in South Africa. An 
article in New Zealand libraries for September 1944 
proposed the following six-point plan :— 


(1) A master library at Wellington, which will 
extend the functions of the present Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
Library ; this to be a part (and an important 
one) of the New Zealand National Library. 
This Library to be served by an advisory 
board from industry. 

Branch technical libraries in all main 
centres, their stocks to bear upon the 
major industries of the district. 

Highly specialized librariesto be maintained 
where the needs exist, e.g. a treatise on 


bituminous coal mining is more useful at 
Greymouth than at Wellington. 

Adequate technical libraries at the tech- 
nical high schools throughout the country— 
these to be linked with the local specialist 
library (if it exists) and through the area 
library with the master library. 

A widely advertised, nationally based 
scientific and technical information service 
similar to that at present provided by the 
Country Library Service. 


The new South African Library Association 
syllabus takes into consideration some of the 
needs of special librarians, and again New Zealand 
is facing the same problems. A memorandum on 
Training for special librarianship, urging the need 
for realizing that special librarians are special in 
more senses than one, was printed in the December 
1944 issue of New Zealand libraries. 


(5) 


(6) 


LIBRARIES AS WAR MEMORIALS: 


War memorials should be more than reminders of the 
heroic sacrifice of promising lives in defence of a demo- 
cratic way of life. They should serve to remind us of 
our duty to make use of those rights and liberties which 
h.ve been so dearly bought. . 

Those who have lost loved ones need no monuments 
to remind them of their loss. So this time when we 
build memorials let us commemorate and glorify not 
only the tragic sacrifice of life. Let us commemorate 
also the courageous contribution to the victory of 
reason and tolerance over barbarity, by providing those 
who have been left with every oppdrtunity for consolidat - 
ing the victory and ensuring that their children will not 
be called upon to repeat a useless sacrifice. 

No war memorial could be more fitting for this pur- 
pose than a fine library housing books on every subject. 
Books number among the most powerful of weapons to 
combat ignorance, prejudice and mental subservience. 
That Hitler has banned or wantonly destroyed so much 
of the world’s finest literature shows how greatly he 
feared the power of books to undermine his system. 

That the best possible use be made of ‘books they 
should be housed in libraries open to all-who wish to 
use them. Libraries have long since ceased to be mere 
dusty storehouses for indigestible tomes, frequented 
only by students and scholars. To-day libraries are the 
most democratic institution, the ‘‘People’s universities” 
_— such should play a vital role in the post-war 
world. 


1 Written by Miss C. Miles for the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the S.A.L.A. The article was widely circulated 
to the press and received mention in The Pretoria news, 
The Sunday times, The Witbank news, The Middelburg 
observer, The Star, and Grocott’s daily mail, Grahams- 
town, 


Imagine as a war memorial a beautifully designed 
library in the centre of a town or suburb. : It might 
consist of a bright, comfortable reading room, an 
attractively furnished children’s room, a lecture room 
free of charge to discussion groups and societies. With 
our equable South African climate we might even expect 
open air reading courts and gardens. A fine collection 
of books for recreation and study would be well dis- 
te and the help of trained library assistants would 

e available at all times. 

The library would offer to everyone an opportunity 
for study and recreation and would encourage the growth 
of independence of thought and tolerance of opinion. 

This has been a fight for the right of the individual 
to think, to speak and to govern. But what is the use 
of a right if it is neither understood nor exercised by 
the masses of the peorle ? If these rights are worth the 
lives of thousands of our men, then as a memorial to 
these same men can we do better than continue their 
fight against ignorance and apathy, until the ideals for 
which they died become a reality and the great strength 


of democracy ? © 
* * * 


A letter by Carl Vitz supporting the same idea 
appeared in Library journal, 69 (22) 1090, 15 Dec. 1944. 


In a letter to The Editor of Wilson library bulletin 
(19 (6) 376, Feb. 1945), a contributor says :— 
‘Last August, many of our library-minded citizens 
started the new plan of spending the money they 
would have used for funeral service floral tributes for 
a living book memorial in the public library. ; 
Any. floral offering would cost from $5 to $10, so 
in each case the donor has asked the librarian to 
select and purchase a book of permanent value as a 
memorial to the deceased. Books have been selected 
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with reference to their subjects: for example, ar 
a memorial to a much-loved woman who in hes 
youth had been a designer of stained-glass windows 
for Tiffany’s, books on art and art windows were 
chosen. 

The library’s bookplate is pasted in each book, 
stating the name of the person so remembered, and 


the donor.” 
**# & 


The latest Annual report of the Bloemfontein Public 
Library mentions that “it has been suggested that 
bereaved relatives and friends might present books to 
the Library as a form of memorial’’. 


We also recall the closing paragraphs of Mr. Freer’s 
Presidential Address delivered to the Third Triennial 
Meeting of the S.A.L.A. at Cape Town in 1940 :— 

“General Smuts once remarked that ours is a 


‘noble work’. I should like to see it nobly recognized. 
The nation could make no better provision for present 
and future generations than by building a Union Book 
Repository in the veld in which to store 5,000,000 
volumes of the world’s literary and scientific output. 
Here institutions and individuals could off-load with 
an easy conscience and for the benefit of posterity 
what is out-moded or little used to-day. The public 
might come to view it with national pride as a treasure 
house of learning garnered from every land and 
expressed in every language. 

And while helping to rehabilitate the library profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public it would fittingly mark 
the five hundredth anniversary of the invention of 
typography, and remain for all time a noble memorial 
erected to hail the return and to foster the permanence 
of peace.” 4 


15.A.L. 8 (1) 6, Jul. 1940. 


PERSONALIA 


Biccs—Miss R. M. C. Biggs, Assistant to the ‘Trans- 
vaal-Provincial Library Organizer, has resigned on 
her approaching marriage. 

BissET—Miss P. Bisset, Second Grade Assistant at the 
University of Cape Town Library, has resigned on 
her approaching departure overseas to be married. 

De Wet—Miss D. P. de Wet, M.a., Elementary Certifi- 
cate, S.A.L.A., Assistant at the Krugersdorp Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian of the Roode- 
poort Public Library. 

GREEN—Miss M. E. Green, B.A., A.S.A.L.A., Librarian 
of Randfontein Public Library, has been appointed 
First Grade Assistant on the staff of the University 
of Cape Town Library as from 1 October. 

JacKsON—Miss ‘ Iris M. Jackson, Assistant at the 
Johannesburg Public Library, was married at Luton, 
England, on 27 June 1945 to Stuart Edward Clare 
Napthine. 

KINIsHEvV—Miss M. Kinishev, First Grade Assistant 
at the University of Cape Town Library, has resigned 
on her approaching departure overseas to be married. 

KRITZINGER—Mnhr. S. J. Kritzinger, Bibliotekaris aan 
die Departement van Landbou, is benoem as Biblio- 
teekorganiseerder vir die Kaap Provinsie, en het op 
1 September sy diens aanvaar. Mnr. Kritzinger het 
in 1925 die B.A.-graad aan die Transvaalse Universi- 
teitskollege behaal, en was daarna ’n tydlank vertaler 
in die Departement van Landbou. In 1929 is hy met 
’n Goewermentsbeurs na die Verenigde State van 


Amerika, en het in 1930 aan die School of Library 
Science, Columbia University, die B.Sc.-graad in 
Biblioteekwese behaal. Tydens twee “Summer 
Schools” het hy kort kursusse gevolg in Rural 
Sociology and Economics, Psychology of Advertising, 
Agricultural Extension en Agricultural Journalism. 
Nadat hy kort periodes werksaam was aan die New 
York Ofenbare Biblioteek en die Hoofbiblioteek van 
die Columbia University het hy verder in die V.S.A. 
en Europa rondgereis. In Augustus 1932 is hy benoem 
as bibliotekaris van die Departement van Landbou. 

McGratH—Miss N. McGrath, B.A., A.S.A.L A., Assis- 
tant at the University of the Witwatersrand Library, 
joined the staff of the U.S. Information Library, 
Johannesburg, in May. ; 

METELERKAMP—Miss Sheila Metelerkamp, B.a., Lib. 
Dipl. of the University of Cape Town, and formerly 
on the staff there, was married on 25 August 1945 to 
Mr. Eric Knott-Craig, of Paarl. 

SINCLAIR—Mrs. E. M. Sinclair, Assistant in Charge of 
the Municipal Reference Library, Johannesburg 
Public Library, has resigned on her return to Britain. 

VAN DER LINDE—Mej. A. van der Linde, Elementére 
Sertifikaat, S.A.B.V., Assistente aan die Bloem- 
fonteinse Openbare Biblioteek, is benoem as Assis- 
tente van die Transvaalse Biblioteekorganiseerder. 

ZAAYMAN—Miss R. W. Zaayman, Librarian of the 
Roodepoort Public Library, has resigned on her 
approaching marriage. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Langley Levy Library. The late Mr. J. Langley Levy, 
formerly editor of The Sunday Times, Johannesburg, 
left the majority of his books to the Johannesburg 
Public Library. 
‘rary he bequeathed his Henley and Farmer Slang and 
its analogues, with the two additional volumes written 
by himself. His manuscripts he left to his daughter, 
Mrs. Doris Langley Moore. 

(Rand daily mail, 29 May 1945). 


To the South African Public Lib- - 


South African Library for the Blind, Grahamstown 
From the Annual report, 1944 :— 
... At the end of the year, we had 10,041 volumes 
on our shelves, an increase of 530. The number issued 
was 7,453 volumes, 230 more than in the previous 
YORre ss 
Books bought. There was a complete new Moon 
Bible in 58 volumes. Other books on various subjects 
include the following : Memory hold the door (Buchan), 





Testament of beauty (Bridges), The man born to be king, 
first six plays (Sayers), Oaken chest (Allingham), 
All this and heaven too (Field), Spanish bride (Heyes), 
Miss Mole (E. H. Young), The ship (C. S. Forester), 
and a number of detective stories. Also, among 
educational works, The King’s English (Fowler), and, 
by request, such French and German books as we 
could get. Vocational books included those on 
telephone operating, typewriting, Braille shorthand, 
basket making, etc. Special music was added. . 

Talking books. In 1943 we had in stock 323 books. 
In 1944, 399 books. Many more were ordered but 
were delayed in transit, but we received 1,201 new 
records, mostly from America (94 were replacements). 
In 1944, there were 22,374 records issued. ... 

During the year 306 readers made use of Braille 
or Moon Type and besides these we supplied books 
and music to eight schools and institutions. St. 
Dunstan’s Training Home, Tembani, hada number of 
beginners’ books and has a complete set of our ana- 
tomy and physiology books. We got into touch with 
30 new people, of these 25 are reading or learning 
to read. We have readers in all parts of the Union 
and a few scattered in Rhodesia, Kenya, South- 
West Africa, Gambia, Nyasaland, and Mauritius. 

Africana Holdings in the United ‘States. Ina paper 
presented before the Special Libraries Association 
Mugeum Group on 20 June 1944, H. A. Wieschoff, 
editor of the African handbooks series!, published by 
the Pennsylvania University Press, drew attention to 
the inadequate material on foreign areas available in 
American libraries. In respect of the African conti- 
nent the Committee on African Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in co-operation with the 
University Museum, has initiated an African program. 
One of its chief tasks is the establishment of a library 

_ Specializing in those fields which have bearing on the 
African in his present day setting. (Spectal libraries, 

35 (6) 348-49. Jui.-Aug. 1944). 

Bloemfontein Public Library. From the Annual 
report for the year ending 31 March 1945 :— 

... The circulation is up by 10,439. The increase 
on the 1941 issue which was 86,134 is 69,633. 

The increase in the circulation and purchases of 
Afrikaans books is particularly notable. Compared 
with 1943, the number of Afrikaans books purchased 
has almost doubled, while the number of books 
circulated has more than doubled. This is exclusive 
of the Children’s Library... . 

The financial position of the Library is very sound. 
This is because the Town Council adopted the 
principle of increasing the Library grant each year 
so that there would be money in reserve when it 
finally assumed responsibility for the Library... . 
One of the first reforms instituted by the Committee 


‘ Volumes already issued in the series are :— 
1. Liebesny, H. J. Government of French North 
Africa. 1943. $1.50. 
‘ ym A. W. Mineral resources of Africa. 1943. 
. Githens, T. S. and Wood, C. E. Food resources 
of Africa. 1943. $1.50. 
. MacDougald, Duncan, jr. Languages and press of 
Africa. 1944. eo 
: — H. A. Colonial policies in Africa. 1944. 


A oie John A. Labor problems of Africa. 1944. 
0 


State Library, Pretoria. 
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as a result of the improved financial position was a 
definite salary scale for the staff. This scale has 
already been helpful in easing staffing difficulties. 


Cape Town. Library talks. Mr. Immelman addressed 


the Stellenbosch Branch of the S.A.O.U. 0n.17 August 
on Reference books in the.school library, and the Jan 
van Riebeeck Hoérskool, Cape Town, on 31 ‘August 
on Librarianship as a career. Miss L. E. Taylor 
addressed the New Education Fellowship, Cape 
Town, on The role of the library in education on 
3 September. 

From the Annual report, 
1944 :— 

. the Board welcomes the fact that the Union 
Government has agreed to go into the general 
question of “grants-in-aid” to all “State-aided” 
Institutions. What is required is sufficient financial 
provision to enable the State Library not merely to 
meet present needs but to keep pace with the natural 
expansion of the Institution. .. . 

On the Loan Vote Estimates approved by Parlia - 
ment for the year 1944-45, the sum of £20,000 was 
provided for the building of a fire-proof bookstack. 
The bookstack will be sufficient to hold all the 
Library material at present housed in hired premises 
known as ‘‘Dunlop House’’, about a mile away from 
the main Library. The unavoidable deterioration 
caused by the continuous transport of records to and 
from ‘‘Dunlop House’”’ is very heavy. The lease of 
these premises expires during 1945 and, it is under- 
stood, cannot be renewed. 

The erection of the bookstack will, however, by 
no means solve the problem of congestion in the 
State Library. In order to make room for the stack 
a portion of the existing buildings must be pulled 
down. It is imperative, therefore, that a still further 
addition to the buildings be made without delay, 
in order to accommodate the departments contained 
in the buildings to be demolished. 

The present State Library Buildings consist of an 
adapted Masonic Temple, a derelict Church, and an 
uncompleted wing of the new buildings planned eleven 
years ago. In 1934, when plans for an entirely new 
State Library Building were finally approved, 
conditions of overcrowding were sufficiently appalling. 
By the end of that year the European Staff numbered 
10, the Library membership was 4,489 and the total 
stock of books and records was approximately 
151,000. At the end of 1944 the European staff 
numbered 33, the Library membership was 19,640 
and the total stock amounted to over 220,000 items. 
From these figures it will be apparent that the posi- 
tion is fast becoming desperate... . 

The total circulation of books in the National and 
Local Lending and Reference Departments was 
662,017, a decrease of 6, 911 volumes compared with 
last year.. 

The number of books posted to students and 
research workers was 9,319, an increase of 39 over 
the year 1943. The total number of books applied 
for was 10,366 of which 7,424 were supplied from the 
State Library’s own stock, 1,895 were borrowed 
from other libraries, and 1,047 could not be traced 
in any library in the Union. 

. Work has been started on the compilation of 
complete catalogues of the books, newspapers, and 
periodicals in the Copyright Collection. Owing to 
lack of staff, however, it is likely to be some years 
before these are ready for publication. ..., 
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The question of establishing branch libraries in 
the suburban areas of Pretoria has recently occupied 
the attention of the Board. 

Notable gifts included The Illustrated London news 
complete from its commencement in 1842 to the end 
of 1870; The Sussex Record Society’s Publications, 
v. 1-40; The Genealogist, v. 1 (old series)-v. 38 
(new series), 45 volumes in al! ; Yorkshire Parish 
Register Society’s Publications, 143 volumes. 

Transvaalse Provinsiale Biblioteek. Witbank- 
Lydenburg Streekbiblioteek. Ujitstalling op Ohrigstadse 
Eeufees. 

By geleentheid van die Eeufees het die Streek- 
biblioteek op 12, 13 en 14 Julie op die kampterrein 
in ’n tent ’n uitstalling gehou om aandag op die 
biblioteekdiens te vestig. 

Op die kant van die tent teenoor die hoofingang 
van die kamp was ’n groot banier met die woorde 
Transvaalse Provinsiale Biblioteek in blou en rooi 
letters. Daar bo staan in geel letters op ’n grys agter- 
grond: Kom kyk na ons uitstalling van Afrikaanse 
boeke. 


Die voorkant van die tent het oor die kamp uit- 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


COURSES IN LIBRARY TRAINING 


Certificate in Librarianship 

The University of Cape Town is instituting 
a new one-year course in librarianship in 1946 
in addition to the existing Higher Certificate (and 
Diploma) in Librarianship course. The new course 
will lead to a Certificate in Librarianship and is 
intended to be of a more elementary character 
than the existing one. Students must be matricu- 
lants. Lectures will commence at the beginning of 
March 1946. The Course of study consists of 
. the following subjects, viz. : 

(a) Library practice, including library techniques 
and routines in small public libraries and in 
school libraries; library extension and co- 
operation ; branch libraries in rural and urban 
systems; school and children’s libraries. 
Bookstock and assistance to readers, i.e. the 
library’s bookstock in various fields and its 
use by readers ; book-selection, reference and 
lending stock, and teaching the use of books 
to children. ~ 
Elements of practical cataloguing and classi- 
fication. 


gekyk. Buitekant links het ’n klein tafeltjie gestaan 
met die formuliere wat in verband met die biblio. 
teekdiens in gebruik is, saam met ’n paar brosjures, 
Regs was ’n kaart van die Witbank-Lvdenbur; 
streek, waarop die Streekbiblioteek, openbare biblio. 
teke, biblioteek-depots, en die pad van die rond 
reisende biblioteek aangedui is. Voor in die midde 
was ’n uitstalling van boekomslae wat hulde aan die 
Voortrekkers bring. In elke hock was daar ’n bekende 
bloemlesing ; cx ’n klein kaartjie van Suid-Afrika 
verskvn een sinnetjie oor die Voortrekkers uit elke 
bloemlesing. 

Binne-in die tent was daar verskeie uitstallings van 
boeke in boekekiste wat deur die Germistonse Open- 
bare Biblioteek geleen is. Op die oop deksels van die 
kiste is papier boekomslae smaakvol gerangskik. 

Op Vrydagaand, 13 Julie, het Mnr. H. M. 
Robinson, die  streekbibliotekaris, omtrent ’n 
duisend mense, wat vir’n konsert byeengekom het, 
toegespreek. 

Tussen 450 en 500 mense het die uitstalling besig- 
tig, en daar was ’n aanhoudende toeloop van kinders 
wat gekom het om boeke te lees en om uit te vra. 


(d) Book production, including bookbinding and 
care of books. 

(e) General literature and its background, i.e. 
important books in the development of 
European literature, viewed from the library 
angle. 

[(d) and (e) are half-courses] 

This Certificate course will aim at training 
junior assistants for large urban and rural library 
systems, school and children’s librarians. The 
course will cover the elements of library work, 
with special emphasis on library techniques, 
coupled with a practical knowledge of books 
suitable for small libraries, school libraries and in 
so far as junior assistants in a large library should 


. be acquainted with these matters. 


As part of their training, students must work in 
libraries for four weeks, unless they have had 
previous experience. 


Higher Certificate (and Diploma) in Librarianship 
As from 1946 this course will commence on 

1 February instead of 1 March and in general only 

graduates will be admitted to it, except in special 


" cases, 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’ 


Mrs. M. WHITEHOUSE 


WiniFRED HOLTsy wrote in 1920 : “South African 
education is like a twentieth-century building— 
all straight lines and a fear of originality.” While 
this challenging statement has yet—twenty-five 
years later!—to be wholly disproved, there are at 
least heartening signs of departure from the 
chastely orthodox : here a wing is added, there a 
gable grows, and even a penthouse or two is 
cautiously erected to bring us another cubit 
nearer Heaven. One day, maybe, we may see 
our educational structure lifting tall, aspiring 
towers towards the sky. But not yet... 

The principal obstacle seems to be less a fear of 
originality than a fanatical and depressing insis- 
tence on vocational training with its attendant, 
and even more depressing, disregard of the 
humanities. This attitude is to be deplored, for to 
hold up before the adolescent the vision only of 
the commercialization of his capabilities and the 
achievement of future material benefits is to throw 
him out into the adult world without that one 
essential defence—the rudiments of a sense of 
values. The voices crying out in the wilderness of 
vocational training for more books are few, it 
seems—or is it that they don’t cry loudly enough ? 
Whatever it is, thousands of children leave school 
without seeming to realize that books are friends 
forever. The instinct for self-preservation being, 
we are told, the strongest, the Junior High young- 
ster often takes up a book as his last’ weapon, 
quite literally against death—death from sheer 
ennui. How blessed is that teacher who has never 
met this characteristic sentence opening an essay 
on A Book I’ve Enjoyed: “It had been raining all 
day and at last, bored with having nothing to do, 
I decided to read a book.” 

How to overcome this? By using the public 

* Talk contributed to a Symposium arranged by the 
School and Children’s Library Section, Southern 


Transvaal Branch, S.A.L.A., at the Sir John Adamson 
Junior High School, Johannesburg, on 18 Apr. 1945. 
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libraries in an effort to provide the child with a 
wide enough range from which to choose. 

- Many schools have libraries of their own, and 
a certain amount of time is set aside each week 
to enable the children to take out books to read 
at home. It is absolutely impossible in this short 
space of time to initiate the apathetic or the un- 
intelligent, very often both, into the mysterious 
delight of reading. Next, there is the question of 
the range of books in the school library. This is 
limited by many factors, chief amongst which is 
the financial, and side by side with it there is the. 
matter of asuitable room. Nor can anyone who is 
without experience in trying to build up a school 
library appreciate the sense of hopelessness which 
overwhelms one on examining critically, and with 
absolute honesty, the scope of the books offered 
for the children’s delectation—it is so cramped, 
so desperately meagre compared with those 
books one would wish to provide. 

That the Johannesburg Municipal Library 
supplies many Johannesburg schools with library 
books at its own expense is a fact not always 
recognized, nor sufficiently appreciated; but 
where this practice has enabled many of us to 
carry on during these difficult years when books 
have been so hardly come by, it does not solve 
the three-fold problem. of insufficiency of time, 
inadequacy of the range of books provided and 
the question of an atmosphere conducive to 
enjoyment of reading. A word might be added 
upon “atmosphere”. This fact emerges clearly 
when one reviews the library period taken in 
school. However well equipped the school may 
be with library books, it is a school library, and 
to so many of the children in the Junior High 
the very word “‘school”’ has a sound more doleful 
than a passing-bell. But this prickly matter may 
be solved very neatly by using the Public Library’s 
books, and its time, and its atmosphere. This 
does not mean that organized classes must be 
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marched in a body to the nearest branch of the 
Public Library ; such a course would defeat its 
own ends, would be foredoomed to failure. The 
children must be urged to spend an hour or two 
of their own time there, after school; they may 
have a list of prescribed reading to guide them, or 
a list of facts to find out and the possible sources 
where they may be found, but while the immediate 
aim is merely to inveigle them into patronizing 
the library, the ultimate aim should be to help 
them to acquire that taste for “browsing”’ which 
is at once an art, a recreation, a feast, and a delight. 

From the pursuit of browsing there arises 
naturally a problem with limitless” scope for 
controversy : the question of the unsuitability of 
some of the books which the child may encounter 
—how great a damaging effect can such books 
have upon the adolescent mind? There are so 
many different aspects of this problem that it is 
quite impossible to attempt to deal with them 
here; therefore it must not be supposed that 
because they are not thrashed out they are airily 
dismissed. ... But this question also arises : Do 
we not sometimes lay too great a stress upon the 
dangers which threaten children and too little 
stress upon the child’s infinite capacity for escap- 
ing them? An absolutely innocent mind is not 
often hurt by reading something which is entirely 
beyond its comprehension—it casts it off. 

These children in the Junior High School have 
a crying need for a window on the world into 
which they are going ; it’s a hard world, a complex 
and bewildering place in which loveliness and 
honour and decency and friendship walk cheek 
by jowl with ugliness and betrayal and hatred. 
Can a few lectures on sex-instruction, and a few 
talks with a parent tired after a day’s work, or a 
teacher, paint a comprehensive picture of this 
enormous complexity or answer the questions 
that these children can’t ask, for their minds are 
cluttered up for the most part with the Hollywood 
version of a glamorous paradise? Books can 
give the nearest answer, for they cover to-day so 
wide a range of experience and endeavour and 
aspiration. The child must learn—with guidance, 


of course—to differentiate between the good and 
the bad, the wholesome and the unwholesome jp 
books. One more word in defence of browsing, 
In my experience of librarians I do not know one 
who would fail to say to a child who tried to take 
out an “unsuitable” book to read : ““No—I don’ 
think this is a book you would enjoy or under. 
stand,” who would not promptly find for the 
borrower a better one. It seems, therefore, that 
where the question of the suitability of the 
reading matter arises, sufficient credit should be 
given for the common sense, taste, and discrimina- 
tion of the librarian in charge. 

None of the foregoing is a Design for Wha 
Might Be. At the beginning of last year a co. 
operative scheme between the Yeoville Branch qf 
the Public Library and the Observatory Junior 
High School came into being. It was neither 
preconceived nor prearranged; like Topsy if 
“srowed’’, evolving gradually as the result of ¢ 
point of contact—a love of books—established 
between the Yeoville librarian and the teacher 
The Standard VIII children were first of all 
sent down to the library after school—exactly 
when they went was their own affair entirely— 
equipped with the titles of books in which to 
search for various facts; later they took littl 
note-books containing titles of books they woull 
probably enjoy reading at home ; always they had 
unbounded faith in the helpfulness and good 
nature of the librarians on duty, for upon them 
often devolved the labour of helping the children 
to look for ‘sources’. Later it was found that 
the books on their book lists were not in the 
junior section of the library, and permission wa 
asked for these children to be allowed to join the 
adult library although they were not really old 
enough. This permission was granted—again in 
the most friendly and the least official spirit 
conceivable—and a few of the children began to 
exhibit definite symptoms of taking a pleasure in 
reading. Gradually the circle of readers as well a 
the scope of books read widened until at last more} 
than half the Standard VIII group was reading} 
well and developing a promising taste in books. 
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THE USE OF THE LIBRARY PERIOD! 


EsmME Dixon 


aI HAVE chosen two of the subjects suggested to 
me for discussion this afternoon. This was not 
due to excess of zeal on my part, but to the fact 
that the two subjects—the use we make of the 
library period and the help pupils give us in 


inafmrunning the library—are so closely related. 


At this school each class is allotted a library 
period of half an hour per week, which means 
Jithat in the average class of forty pupils a good deal 
has to be achieved in a very short time. Without 
the co-operation of the pupils and the assistance 
of the library monitors it would be impossible to 
do so. 

Two monitors are chosen from every class. 
The rest of the class is divided into two sections 
the first consisting of pupils with surnames 
from A-L, the second from M-Z. 

The system of issue we use is no doubt familiar 
to allof you. At,the back of each book there is 
a card on which the author, title, and accession 
number of the book are written. When the pupil 
takes a book out, he writes his name and the date 
of issue in the appropriate columns on the card 
and hands it in. When he returns the book, the 
card ‘s returned to him. He then enters the date 
of return and replaces the card in the book. 

When the first group of pupils sent down by 
the teacher in charge of the class arrives at the 
library, I issue the pupils with the cards for the 
books they are returning. Originally the cards 
for each class were arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to the surname of the author, but I have 
found it quicker to arrange them alphabetically 
according to the surname of the borrower. 
When the pupils have replaced the cards in the 
backs of the books, the books are placed on one 

of the tables. 
| With regard to the difficult problem of damage 
to books I have found the system instituted by 
Miss Hanna to be very useful. Before a pupil 
takes out a book he is expected to enter any 
damage, e.g. “blot on page 45” in the front of the 
book and bring it to me to initial. One of the 
monitors examines the returned books. If she 
ap ht any new damage to a book the borrower 
is fined. 


_| Talk contributed to a Symposium arranged by the 
School and Children’s Library ‘Section, Southern 
Transvaal Branch, S.A.L.A., at the Sir John Adamson 
Junior High School, Johannesburg, on 18 Apr. 1945, 
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While the monitor is inspecting these returned 
books the pupils are busy selecting new books. 
It is most important that each pupil should get 
the type of book in which he is interested and 
which he enjoys. Unless we are able to develop 
in the pupil a sincere love of reading there is 
little likelihood that he will read many books 
when once he leaves school and the school library 
will have failed in its function. 

How is the aim of giving the right book to the 
right pupil to be achieved ? Naturally the libra- 
rian should give as much personal attention and 
guidance as possible, but I fin’ that during half 
an hour I cannot help more than ten pupils. 
I have found the typewritten lists which you see 
on the walls here to be the best solution to the 
problem. They represent my own extremely 
unorthodox, but nevertheless useful system of 
classification of both fiction and non-fiction. 
These are some of the headings : 

Adventure in Olden Times 
Adventure in Modern Times 
Animals 

Books for Older Girls 
Detective Stories 

Flying 

Interesting History 

Life in Other Countries 
Navy 

Schoolboy Stories 
Schoolgirl Stories 


There are three columns under each heading: 
author, title, and shelf. During the first term 
pupils are shown how to use these lists, and 
I have found that they continue to consult them 
throughout the year. I am hoping that later it 
will be possible to introduce the Dewey system 
of classification. 

It is also desirable to draw the attention of 
pupils to types of books which they might other- - 
wise not read. This is done by displays of dust 
jackets of new books. The art pupils also co- 
operate by drawing posters for the library. One 
poster is selected every week and placed above the 
display bookshelf, on which books dealing with 
the subject of the poster are placed. This week, 
for instance, the poster has the title ‘““Read about 
Explorers”. I have displayed books on Marco 
Polo, Livingstone, Nansen, Shackleton, etc, 
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Pupils are allowed to take out as many books as 
they like, the average number being two. When 
the pupils have chosen their books, they hand 
the cards in to the second library monitor, who 
files them according to the surname of the borrow- 
er. 
After about fifteen minutes the second group 
of children arrives, and the same process is 
repeated. The children of the first group in the 
meantime are reading their library books or 
magazines. Magazines may be taken out provided 
pupils sign for them in a special book. At the 
end of the library period I count the number of 
books taken out as the pupils leave the library, 
while the monitor counts the number of cards. 
The two totals must of course tally. 

Further help in running the library is given by 
four prefects who devote one afternoon a week to 


KAAPSE TAK 


Die onlangs-gestigte Skool- en Kinderbiblioteek- 
afdeling (Kaapse Tak) het op 14 Augustus sy eerste 
algemene vergadering gehou. Die spreker was Mcej. 
Sarah Goldblatt ; haar onderwerp was My ondervindings 
in die laerskoolbiblioteek (in Afrikaans en Engels). 

Kennisgewings van die vergadering is aan skole 
gestuur, saam met ’n omsendbrief, waaruit ons die 
volgende aanhaal :— 

Dit is duidelik dat hoe groter die lidmaatskap van die 
Afdeling is, hoe meer invloedryk dit sal wees, en onder- 
wysers word veral uitgenooi om lid te word. Daar 
onderwysers, en vernaamlik onderwysers wat nie in die 
Skiereiland woonagtig is nie, sal wonder hoe lidmaatskap 
van die Afdeling hulle tot voordeel kan wees, is dit 
wenslik om party van die voorgestelde bedrywighede 
van die Afdeling aan te dui. 

1. Die Afdeling is van voornemens om ’n komitee in die 
lewe te roep van persone in die Kaap wat raad en 
hulp sal kan gee aangaande die aankoop van boeke 
vir biblioteke van plattelandse skole. Hierdie persone 
sal in noue aanraking met die boekhandel in Kaap- 
stad bly en sal natuurlik kennis van kinderboeke dra 
asook ondervinding van die benodighede van skool- 
biblioteke. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


various library tasks. Pupils become very helpful 
when once they realize that the library is for their 
benefit and enjoyment. I have encouraged pupils 
to give to the library books which they can no 
longer use. As a result, for instance, one of our 


burly Form II boys, whose sole interest is the} 
Navy, presented a copy of Little women to the} 
library where it will obviously be of far greater} 


use. In all I have received well over a hundred 
suitable books this year—unsuitable books are 
handed to “Books for the Troops’”’. 

You will notice that no mention has been made 
of the use of reference books during the library 


half an hour for anything but the issue and 
return of books. I should be interested to hear 


what the experience of other teacher-librarians is 


in this matter. 


2.Die Afdeling hoop om van tyd tot tyd lyste van 


geskik sal wees vir aankoog deur skoolboekerye. 
. Die Afdeling hoop om uitstallings van kinderboeke 
in verskillende sentrums te hou. 


.Die Afdeling stel daarin belang om te probeer om) 


uitgewers te beinvloed om die gehalte van plaaslike 
kinderboeke te verbeter, veral wat opset, druk, band, 
ens. betref, en om boeke uit te gee vir kinders, aan- 
gaande onderwerpe waaroor daar tot nogtoe al tj 
min geskryf is. 
. Vir die toekoms het die Afdeling verder nog twe 


ambisieuse ondernemings voor o€. Dit hoop om ‘tf 


soort ko6peratiewe, gesentraliseerde boekaankoop- 
depot tot stand te bring (onder beheer van dit 
Departement van Onderwys as dit enigsins moontlik 
is). Die Afdeling mik daarna om uiteindelik miskien 
ook ’n tweetalige kinderkoerant of tydskrif te publiseer 
wat die belangstelling in die “‘comics” sal teenwerk 
en leeslus aanwakker. p / 
Om enige van hierdie oogmerke te bewerkstellig, het 
die Afdeling die ondersteuning van ’n groot lidmaatskap 
dringend nodig. 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


Ata meeting of the Branch held at Jeppe High School 
for Girls on 6 June 1945, Miss M. W. Whiteley gave 
a very helpful and practical talk’on Reference work in 


the school library. At the end Miss Whiteley discussel} 
the list of reference books which she had circulated. 
We hope to publish the talk and list in our next issut. 





Honorary Secretaries: 
Northern Transvaal Branch; Mr. Th. Frus, P.O. Box 
397, Pretoria 
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Southern Transvaal Branch: Miss C. MBRRINGTON) 
Public Library, Johannesburg ; and Miss F. 2) 
GREENBERG. Athlone High School, Bezuidenhov 
Valley, Johannesburg 


MORIJA PRINTING WORKS 
MORIJA, BASUTOLAND 
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Afrikaanse en Engelse kinderboeke uit te gee wal). 


